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A SPANISH YIEW OF THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 

BY CAPTAIN JOSE GUITIEKKEZ SOBBAL, NAVAL ATTACHE 
OF THE SPANISH LEGATION AT WASHINGTON. 



It is not the purpose of this article to enter into a technical 
study of the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, or to discuss 
the question as to whether this inter-oceanic route is or is not 
more practicable of realization than the rival routes of Panama and 
Tehuantepec. It is indisputable that, whichever one of the three 
routes shall be finally adopted and the work carried to a successful 
conclusion, the benefits to commerce and navigation will be very 
great. For many years past it has been the dream and ambition 
of science and capital to cut the isthmus which nnites the two 
Americas, but the work heretofore undertaken for this purpose 
has not borne the desired fruit. The first project was to cut a 
canal through the Isthmus of Panama, the idea being to con- 
struct a canal whose waters would be on a level with the two 
oceans, thus avoiding the necessity for locks, and making it simi- 
lar to the Suez Canal ; but it was speedily discovered that, owing 
to the great inundations of the Chagres and the passage of the 
Culebra, it would be necessary to construct locks which would 
carry the canal above the maximum rise of the former river and 
the lowest level of the Culebra. The difficulty, however, in the 
first of these two requirements is, that there is no means of sup- 
plying water to locks above the highest level of the Chagres, and 
besides it would be necessary to adopt precautionary measures to 
prevent the inundation of that river from endangering the 
canal. 

The Tehuantepec project consisted simply in building across 
the isthmus of that name a railroad of four tracks, to be 
traversed by specially constructed cars capable of sustaining the 
vessels to be transferred from the port of Barra in the Gulf of 
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Mexico to Salina Cruz on the Pacific Coast, the distance between 
these two ports being 154 miles. There exists in Nova Scotia a 
railroad 17 miles long which unites the Bay of Fundy with the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and which is capable of transferring ves- 
sels of 2,000 tons. 

The third project is to construct a canal across Nicaragua by 
utilizing the San Juan Biver and the Nicaragua Lake. Whilst 
this would not form a level-water canal, it would, nevertheless, 
require but few locks, and these could easily be supplied with 
water, since there are natural deposits. 

As has been said, none of these three projects has yet been 
carried to a successful issue, and this need not excite surprise 
when it is considered that the Isthmus of Suez, of infinitely more 
importance, remained for centuries and centuries 'closed to the 
vast commerce which has always been carried on between the 
peoples of Europe and those of the Orient. I am far from ignor- 
ing the advantages which any one of the three projected canals 
would give to the country it intersected ; but at the same time I 
am certain that, for international and universal commerce, it 
would never be of the same importance as the Suez Canal. I 
base this belief upon the fact that the Bed Sea forms part of the 
road which unites two hemispheres, whose productions, indus- 
tries, and manufactures are entirely different. Europe and Asia, 
from whatever point of view you may consider them, are two dis- 
tinct and separate regions, whereas Europe and America consist 
of populations very similar to each other. As in liquids currents 
form themselves, owing either to difference of level or to ine- 
quality in specific gravity, so in the mercantile world will be 
found commercial currents between two countries due to the fact 
of inequality of production, or to the fact that one produces what 
the other does not. 

When we pass through the proposed canal and come to the 
Pacific side, the first thing we see toward the south are the lands 
of Peru and Chile, and toward the north the lands of Mexico and 
the United States, countries which, owing to the conditions of 
soil and the character of the population, can raise all such prod- 
ucts as are raised in Europe and in still greater quantity. 
Besides, it must be borne in mind, that those Pacific coasts are 
intimately connected with the Atlantic by great railroad systems 
which traverse the United States, Mexico, and Canada at the 
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north, and Chile and the Argentine Republic at the south ; and 
these railroads are constantly bringing to the Atlantic sea- 
board merchandise for export to Europe. Even the great rivers 
of America would seem to minimize the need of a canal at any 
part of the Isthmus. The superb Mississippi, with its great 
tributaries, the Missouri and the Ohio, pour their waters into the 
Gulf of Mexico, to which they carry the wines made on the slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, the flocks and herds of the great West, 
and the wheat of Manitoba. The Amazon and the Orinoco bear 
to the eastern coast the productions of those sections bordering 
on the Pacific ; and as river transportation at all times offers the 
great advantage of reduced cost, it is hardly probable that an 
artificial channel like an isthmian canal will ever succeed in 
diverting from the water-courses named the vast commerce 
which they carry to the Atlantic coast. Nor is it to be supposed 
that the Nicaragua Canal would be able to compete with the 
Suez route, and thus influence European commerce. The com- 
mercial current between China, Japan, and Australia, and 
Europe would not follow the Central American route; for, 
besides being longer, it would mean the crossing of two wide 
oceans offering no ports of call at which to fill up in the fre- 
quent cases where vessels start on a voyage with light cargo. It 
is precisely in the frequent discharging and receiving of freight 
at the different Mediterranean and Oriental ports that a ship- 
owner finds his profits ; in short, the lines of marine transporta- 
tion are similar to those of land — they seek the centers of pro- 
duction and not the desert, the latter being represented on the 
water by the wide ocean. 

Here are the distances from Liverpool to various points in the 
far east via Suez and via Nicaragua, respectively : 

Via Suez, Via Nicaragua, 
From Liverpool. miles. miles. 

To Singapore 7,958 14,826 

ToHongKong *. 9,810 13,786 

To Yokohama 11,765 12,111 

ToMelbourne 11,850 13.748 

As will be seen from the above table, the distance from Liver- 
pool to the east of Asia and Australia, via Suez, is shorter by 
several thousands of miles than vmNicaragua ; and what is true 
of Liverpool is still more so of the ports of France and Spain, the 
advantage of the Suez route becoming still more striking the 
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further one proceeds east along the Mediterranean. I do not 
mean by these arguments to convey the idea that I consider the 
construction of the Central American Canal to be a useless proj- 
ect ; on the contrary, I believe it will be very beneficial, but 
more so to the American continent than to Europe. 

The following table of distances from New York to points on 
the Continent will show this more clearly : 

Via CaDe Horn, Via Nicaragua, 

From New York. miles. miles. 

To San Francisco . — 14,840 4.946 

To Bearing Straits 17,031 8,026 

ToAcapulco 12.071 3,122 

ToCallao : 10.«89 3,701 

ToGuayaquil 11,471 3,053 

To Valparaiso 9,750 4,688 

It is evident from the above table what an advantage the 
maritime commerce of America would derive from either the 
Panama or Nicaragua Canal. The vessels which now sail with 
cargoes of lumber from Oregon and Washington would there- 
by be saved a journey of thousands of miles at present ren- 
dered necessary by way of Cape Horn ; and such important ports 
as New York and New Orleans would be brought into close con- 
nection with China and Japan, as will be seen from the following 
table : 

Via Suez, Via Nicaragua, 
From New York. miles. miles. 

To Singapore 11,549 11,578 

ToHongKong 13,401 11,038 

To Yokohama 15,314 9,863 

To Melbourne 14,920 10,000 

Via Suez, Via Nicaragua, 
From New Orleans. mites. miles. 

To Singapore 12,100 10,865 

ToHoDgKoug 13,650 10,825 

To Yokohama 14,650 8,650 

To Melbourne 14,790 9,287 

The distance between New York and Singapore is almost equal 
by either of the two routes named ; but in the case of the other 
ports the saving in distance from American eastern ports is very 
great ; in other words, the construction of the canal is of prime 
importance to such eastern ports of the American Continent. 

In the year 1790 the centre of population in the United States 
was Baltimore, and proceeding parallel with the thirty-ninth 
degree of north latitude, this centre has been shifting until, 
in 1890, it was found to be between Cincinnati and Indianapolis, 
that is, in the valley of the Ohio River. The commercial 
vol. oxxrv.— no. 485. 30 
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centre of the "United States is gradually moving toward the 
West ; but will this movement continue in the future, or 
will it stop its course in the valley of the Mississippi ? A 
single topographical condition places the matter in doubt. The 
Eocky Mountains separate the extreme West — Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and California, bathed by the Pacific — from those States 
which are watered by the Mississippi. The relations of these 
two regions with the East are sustained by means of the railroads 
which traverse the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; and 
these latter, at the present time, enjoy a monopoly in the trans- 
portation of Western products. Any one having the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the laws of commerce will see at a glance 
that the greatest enemy of this syndicate of transcontinental 
railroads would be found in a Nicaragua Canal, hence it is 
that the former will, as a matter of self-preservation, seek to 
place every obstacle in the way of a canal enterprise, no matter 
at what point it may be projected. 

In view of the vast extent of this Republic, I am inclined to 
think that the extreme West will constitute a sphere of produc- 
tion independent of the Central States, of which Chicago may 
be said to be the metropolis, and the commercial independence 
of both of these regions is likely to be powerfully affected by 
events <which have recently occurred in China and Japan. Even 
England herself will be likely to feel the influence of what has 
taken place in the waters of the Yellow Sea ; for the late war be- 
tween China and Japan has nshered in a new era, both political 
and commercial, with respect to the far East. 

If, as a result of the war, Japan has not obtained any great 
political advantage on the continent of Asia in the shape of 
territorial aggrandizement, by which she may at no remote time 
claim a share in the probable partition of China, she has in ex- 
change obtained a signal success in her commercial treaties with 
the former country. Twenty-five Chinese ports are at present 
open to the commerce of Europe and America, and both of these 
latter can now carry their merchandize into the interior upon 
payment of a scale of duties by no means onerous. 

Of these twenty-five treaty ports, fifteen only were open to the 
Japanese, and if the latter wished to carry their trade into the in- 
terior of the Celestial Kingdom they had to pay such heavy duties 
and fulfil such impossible conditions as to practically debar their 
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entry. By the new treaty, however, Japan comes under the most 
favored nation clause, so that she now not only enjoys greater 
scope for her commercial transactions, but can also utilize the new 
ports recently opened up to universal commerce, viz., Chun- 
King and Hang-Chow. This new commercial treaty is beneficial 
to all nations, but there is one that will derive especial benefit 
from it, that one being the United States. China, as we all know, 
comprises a vast population, and is a country whose natural 
wealth has long lain dormant for lack of development, and this 
being fully understood by Americans, they have turned their eyes 
to that inviting field. By reason of their political economy, the 
United States have succeeded in shutting the gates of Europe to 
many of their products, and owing to the vast quantity of im- 
proved machinery now existing in the Republic, it is found that 
domestic consumption alone cannot absorb the output, hence the 
necessity for a new market in the far East. A powerful commer- 
cial current is likely to be formed on the Pacific Coast of the United 
States, a current which will in all probability give Americans a 
great advantage over England with her Suez route in supplying 
the Asiatic market. The advantage will consist in reduced dis- 
tance, always a powerful factor in transportation ; and, as the 
reader will perceive from the preceding tables, the distance from 
San Francisco or even New York to Hong Kong and Yo- 
kohama is much shorter than from Liverpool to those ports. I 
select Liverpool as the point of comparison, since the most active 
competition for the trade of the far East will undoubtedly be 
between England and the United States. Up to the present time, 
this competition has been destroyed as far as the United States is 
concerned, thanks to the protectionist policy, which has sought 
to and has indeed subserved the particular interests of New York 
and Pennsylvanian manufacturers, but at the expense of other 
parts of the country which are purely agricultural. 

It may be objected that the greater cost of transportation by 
the Isthmus of Suez than by the Pacific will be offset by the cheaper 
cost of production in England. It is undoubtedly true that the 
cost of production has heretofore been, and is still, greater in the 
United States than in England, but the difference is yearly 
becoming less marked, since wages in the United States are con- 
tinually succumbing to the inevitable law of demand and supply, 
and in spite of protective measures they must ere long approxi- 
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mate to at least the English standard. Some time ago, when 
emigration had not assumed its present proportions skilled labor 
was in a position to dictate almost its own terms, but to-day the 
opposite is the case, as there is a plethora of such labor going from 
one industrial centre to another in search of work, and as a conse- 
quence, such labor has to submit to the laws of competition. The 
manufacturing centres of the United States are in the East, and 
from the Eastern section there is a constant emigration of work- 
men who, having in vain sought work in Wilmington, Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, Chicago and other industrial centres, betake them- 
selves to the far West. It follows from this, that the Western 
shores of the United States are destined to carry on a much 
greater trade with Eastern Asia than with Europe, and that 
New York and New Orleans will continue to constitute the ex- 
port ports for such products of the Central States as are to be 
shipped to Europe. 

Once built, the Nicaragua Canal will be highly beneficial 
to maritime commerce between North and South America, 
for that canal [will be the natural channel for vessels going 
from the Southern Pacific coast to the North Atlantic coast, 
and vice versa. The Gulf of Mexico will profit by it by 
putting itself in communication with the western coasts of 
the Central American republics, and Europe will avail itself of 
the route in order to reach the shores of Chile and Peru and 
those of Mexico on the Pacific. On the other hand, 
the Suez Canal has greatly shortened the distance between Eu- 
rope and Asia, between which from time immemorial there have 
existed commercial relations of vast importance. By way of the 
Suez Canal, vessels proceed to the immense coasts of Arabia, 
India, Siam, Cochin-China, China, Corea, Japan, and the Phil- 
ippine Islands, all of them rich in products unknown in America. 
Compare the movement of vessels via the Cape of Good Hope be- 
fore the opening of the Suez Canal with the present tonnage via 
Cape Horn and it will be seen that the latter does not constitute 
one-tenth of the former. The recent failure of the Panama project 
was due not so much to financial scandals, shameful as these were, 
as to the fact that there was no clear conception, as there was in 
case of the Suez Canal, of the great advantages to be derived 
from the work, once accomplished. The loss of some millions of 
dollars may be contemplated with calmness when one is buoyed 
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up with hope and conviction; and those who proposed to unite 
the waters of the Mediterranean with those of the Bed Sea looked 
such possible loss steadily in the face and proceeded confidently 
with the work of building the Suez Canal, notwithstanding the 
ill-concealed, if not active opposition of a powerful nation like 
England. 

It is sufficient to glance at a map of the United States to see 
at once how important, in a strategic and military sense, the 
Nicaragua Canal would be to this country. The Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, now separated by some 12,000 miles of water, re- 
quire for their defence powerful squadrons which have to ma- 
noeuvre independently of each other, since they are so widely sepa- 
rated that it is impossible for them to render each other mutual 
support. The 2,043 miles of coast, stretching from Sandy Hook 
to Florida, 1,852 miles from this latter to the Eio Grande, and 
1,810 miles from the Mexican frontier to the Straits of Fucar, 
making a total of 5,705 miles, render it a matter of difficulty to 
defend so extensive a littoral, and in this enumeration I have 
left out of calculation the 3,000 miles of coast comprised in the 
Alaskan possessions. Along the vast coast line I have alluded 
to are situated some of the most important cities of the Union — 
centres of population enormously rich in manufacturing indus- 
tries and yet almost defenceless against attack from any one 
of the European fleets. 

It is not sufficient for the North American Republic that the 
Nicaragua Canal should be built ; she desires more ; she not only 
aspires to a preponderating influence, but almost to absolute 
ownership of this interoceanic route known as the " Key of 
the Pacific." The interests of the United States, says an 
American writer, must never be exposed to the contingencies 
of a European war, which might result in the seizure of the 
Nicaragua Canal by some of the belligerents. Halifax, Ber- 
muda, Cuba, Porto Bico, Jamaica, Kitts, Saint Vincent, Gra- 
nada, Trinidad, and other islands in the Caribbean Sea now owned 
by European powers, would at any time constitute a danger for 
the United States in case the latter were not in possession of the 
canal, which he insists should be perfectly fortified, not only at 
its two extremities, but along its entire extension, so as to guard it 
from falling into the power of any hostile nation. Of all the 
possessions I have enumerated the most important in the estimate 
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of Americans are those belonging to England. As to Cuba, 
although occupying a commanding strategic position with ref- 
erence to Mexico and the Caribbean sea, the island inspires no 
apprehension in the United States so long as it is in the posses- 
sion of Spain, for it is not supposed that the latter will in any 
contingency interfere in the affairs of Nicaragua. What is to be 
guarded against, says the same American writer, is, that in the 
event of Cuba becoming independent, she must not be permitted 
to become another Black Republic like Hayti, and to save the 
island from such a fate, the intervention of some strong power 
would become necessary. The official character of the writer re- 
ferred to (Assistant Secretary of War) did not permit of his speci- 
fying which nation would constitute this strong power, but any- 
one who is at all familiar with American affairs can readily guess 
for himself." 

It is clear that no nation is so much interested as the 
United States in the construction of an isthmian canal which 
will unite the waters of the Atlantic with those of the Pacific ; 
for both in a commercial and military respect (especially the lat- 
ter) it will be likely to prove of great benefit to the Republic. 
For my own part, I have always considered the great extent of 
the United States as, in one sense, their weakness ; but the cut- 
ting of the canal will bring the remoter sections into connection. 
In case of war, their Atlantic squadron could at once go to 
the assistance of their Pacific squadron in the event of danger to 
the latter and vice versa — a thing which is to-day impossible. 

I have no idea that the American nation will haggle over the 
outlay necessary for the work proposed, and they will certainly 
not be deterred from the enterprise by reason of the prejudice it 
will cause to European possessions in American waters ; but I 
believe it will be necessary for Spain, in case the projected canal 
should be carried to a successful conclusion, to fortify her posses- 
sions in the West Indies and to maintain such a fleet in those 
waters as will neutralize to some extent the control of the canal 
by the United States. I cannot, however, bring myself to believe 
that the nations of Europe will ever consent to such exclusive 
ownership ; on the contrary, I think they will, with every show 
of justice, offer it their strenuous opposition. Even the Latin 
nations of the American continent, who now understand the full 
significance of the Monroe Doctrine, will probably oppose such 
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exclusive dominion, for they have come to know that the doc- 
trine referred to is .the Upas Tree beneath the shade of which their 
independence is expiring. 

If the possession of the Nicaragua Canal gives its owner the 
option of throwing open or closing communication between the 
Pacific and the Caribbean Sea, it no longer facilitates but puts an 
embargo on communication between the last-named and the Gulf 
of Mexico. At the entrance to this gulf, whether coming 
through the Straits of Florida or those of Yucatan, there stands 
a sentinel who can watch it with ease, and can at a given mo- 
ment bar the way to the ports of Texas, Louisiana, and those of 
the other States. 

The degree of influence or control to be possessed by the 
United States over the Nicaragua Canal must depend upon the 
concurrence of various nations, but Spain as the owner of Cuba 
must at all times exercise a powerful influence in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and its fleet in those waters will play no secondary part. 

Havana is the naval port of the Florida channel, and it only 
remains to seek a site which will in like degree dominate the 
Straits of Yucatan, and with proper fortifications at Cape San 
Antonio, which in stress would serve the Spanish fleet as a refuge, 
the position of Spain in the Gulf would be a commanding one. 

J. G. Sobral. 



